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INTRODUCTION 


More than thirty years ago, in the summer of 1962, Maj. Gen. 
Syed Ahmed El-Edroos, the last Commander-in-Chief of Hyderabad 
State Forces, died in Bangalore. Shortly before his death he completed 
his memoirs, interspersed with a history of Hyderabad jointly written 
with his friend Col. (Retd) Leonard Ranjit Nayak of the Indian Army. 
The title of the memoirs was given as Hyderabad of the Seven Loaves, 
no doubt after the legend of the seven Nizams. The manuscript was 
evidently given to an American tourist Charles Parker of Columbus, 
Ohio who was supposed to publish it in the United States. Parker 
died without publishing the book. The memoirs were thus all but 
forgotten and even the general’s son Syed Ali El-Edroos did not posses 
a copy. Meanwhile the co-author of the memoirs Col. Nayak migrated 
to Canada in 1969 with the other copy of the manuscript. Years rolled 
on without any action related to the book until Col. Nayak had a 
chance meeting with some old friends related by marriage to Sultan 
Ghalib Al-Qu’aiti of Hadramawt, who also has strong family ties with 
Hyderabad. Due to Sultan Ghalib’s keen interest in ‘the history of 
Hyderabad, and in El-Edroos as a fellow Arab of Hadrami origins, he 
was glad to obtain the manuscript from Col. Nayak in order to publish 
it. The present writer edited the memoirs, which is a joint work of 
Maj. Gen. Syed Ahmed El-Edroos and Col. Leonard Ranjit Nayak. 
Col. Nayak, a Punjabi Christian, was born and raised in Delhi, where 
he studied at the Anglo-Arabic College. He joined the British Indian 
Army in the Rajput regiment. He served with the UN Peace Keeping 
Force in the Far East in the 1950s. In early 1960, he was posted to 
Secunderabad where he remained till 1964. According to Nayak: “While 
serving at the Army Headquarters in Secunderabad, I was a member 
of the Secunderabad Club and an honorary official of the Hyderabad 
Race Club. I was having a drink one evening at the bar of" the 
Secunderabad Club, when I realized a very distinguished looking man 
sitting next to me. I had not met Gen. El-Edroos before, but I 
instinctively knew he was the famous General. I introduced myself to 
the General, and we started talking. As I was interested in writing 
a history of Hyderabad State, I mentioned my project to the. General, | 
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who agreed to join me in compiling a book on the topic. By chance 
Gen. Edroos and I moved to Bangalore, where he had become the 
Secretary of the Bangalore Race Club. He had a good library there. 
We began the work in early 1962 and finished it before the General 
died in July 1962. When I left India in 1969, I brought a copy along 
which I passed on to Sultan Ghalib, who lives in Jeddah now.” Sultan 
Ghalib requested the present writer to undertake the publication of 
the manuscript. The present work is an abridgement, and it is hoped 
that the complete version consisting of already known facts may 
eventually be published. 
Many people have helped. me in the preparation of this work. 
Sultan Ghalib’s longstanding interest in the history of Hyderabad has 
been the major stimulus to this project. Mrs. Habiba and Mr. Murtaza 
Ali Baig treated me with the traditional Hyderabadi hospitality in 
London in the Fall of 1992, where research on this project was 
completed. The late Brig. Syed Ali El-Edroos of Amman, Jordan helped 
me gather information about his late father, the General. My wife 
Nigar Sultana freed me from daily chores in order to concentrate on 
the book. Her share in my publications is always far more than she 
realizes. I am truly grateful to all of the people who helped me. 


Omar Khalidi 
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THE PROPHESY 


On the 17th of: September, 1948 Hyderabad surrendered to the 
forces of India after having resisted merger with the Indian Union for 
a whole year. I received a message from K.M. Munshi, the Indian 
Agent-General that the surrender should be accepted by a committee 
consisting of himself, the Prince of Berar, Azam Jah, on behalf of the 
Nizam, and one Hindu and one Muslim representative with me as the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Committee was to go and surrender on the 
main Bombay-Hyderabad road, where the premier Indian army column 
under Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri was advancing towards Hyderabad. 

The proposal was wirelessed to Lt. Gen. Maharaj Rajendra Sinhji, 
General Officer Commanding (GOC), Southern Command. The GOC 
replied by wireless that surrender committee was unnecessary and 
only I was to go and meet the Indian column five miles outside the 
Hyderabad city. 

I proceeded on the afternoon of 17th September to the fifth 
milestone on the Bombay-Hyderabad main road in the staff car 
accompanied by a chauffeur and an ADC. The Indian armored column 
was delayed due to landmines. I left the car and the ADC a little 
away from me and stood there alone. While waiting, a bus load of 
newspaper reporters of various news agencies, including some foreign 
correspondents arrived with cameras and recording equipment from 
Hyderabad. They asked me to say something as to why I was there 
to surrender to the advancing Indian army. I explained to them that 
as far as the Hyderabad army was concerned, it had been my moral 
responsibility to see that lives were not sacrificed in a hopeless cause, 
because Hyderabad or its army could not stand against the might of 
India. However, the government in power in Hyderabad had collapsed 
and resigned, leaving only the Nizam and me to face the music. 

Precisely at 4 p.m. the armored column arrived with Maj. Gen. 
J.N. Chaudhuri in a jeep heading the column. Having seen my car on 
the road with my pendent flying, Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri halted his jeep 
about fifty yards away and walked towards where I was standing. We 
saluted each other and he said: “On behalf of Lt. Gen. Maharaj 
Rajendra Sinhji I want an unconditional surrender of the Hyderabad 
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State Forces.” I replied: “You have it”. Then Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri 
said: “I am deputed as the Military Governor of Hyderabad until 
things come back to normal.” I told him that it was accepted. He then 
collected all his brigade commanders on the spot and took me around 
and introduced to them individually. He mentioned that I should 
personally confine myself to my home and the Hyderabad State Forces. 
Headquarters. 

After the introduction to his brigade eommariders; he ordered 
the column to move towards Bolaram Cantonment, which is a few 
miles north of Hyderabad, where the predecessor British Indian 
government stationed its troops. Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri then came up 
to me and I said: “We meet under very strange circumstances.” He 
replied: “Yes it is a great pity.” I lit a match on his cigarette and 
mine. Then he asked me to accompany him in his jeep to Bolaram 
where K.M. Munshi lived in a mansion called the Deccan House. I joined 
him in the jeep and we proceeded to Bolaram. On arrival, he met 
Munshi and talked to him. He explained to him that he was appointed 
as the Military Governor, and that same day Munshi left for Bombay, 
Maj. Gen. Chaudhri then called me in and said: “Now that I am 
established as the Military Governor of Hyderabad, I need your help 
to look after the security of the twin cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad till such time as my troops settle down.” I replied that 
he had already asked me to be confined to my home and the Army 
Headquarters, to which he remarked “you are absolutely free provided 
you guarantee the safety of inter communal trouble between the 
Hindus and the Muslims of Hyderabad.” | 

I immediately left for my headquarters in Hyderabad in a jeep 
given to me by Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri. As I was proceeding from Bolaram 
to the Army Headquarters, my mind turned to all those hundreds of 
years in which the Asaf Jahi dynasty ruled over the largest princely 
state in India. As my jeep rolled on, I recollected the story associated 
‘with Nizam al-Mulk, Asaf Jah the Great and Hazrat Shah Inayat of 
Khuldabad. On the road from Delhi, somewhere between Burhanpur 
and Aurangabad, Asaf Jah then a young man, paused on the wayside 
at the abode of a saint named Hazrat Inayat Shah who offered him 
food. It was a frugal meal of bread and water, which was all that the 
saint could provide. The bread was a small, round flat loaf dented in 
the middle, called kulcha. Asaf Jah was hungry. He ate three or four 
loaves and feeling embarrassed that he was depriving the saint of his 
bread he apologized for his hunger. “There is plenty more in the 
house, my son,” the saint said to him. “Eat as much as you can. It is 
all for you”. “I have had enough”, Asaf Jah said, putting his hand on 
his chest and bowing his head to show gratitude. Again the saint 
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urged him, but Asaf Jah could eat no more. The meal was over and 
the saint turned to him and said: “Go now, my son, may the blessings 
of Allah be on you. Your dynasty will rule for seven generations.” 

Hazrat Inayat Shah’s prophesy came true on the evening of 
September 17, 1948. It was my misfortune as the Commander-in- 
Chief to surrender and fulfil the prophesy. During these long years, 
I rose to the highest position in the Nizam’s army, I had the privilege 
to know intimately the ruling family, the nobility, and the common 
people in Hyderabad. I record my impressions of Hyderabad state and 
society through my own biography. 
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THE EL-EDROOS FAMILY 


In the year 345 Hijra/956 C.E., Ahmad Bin Isa migrated from 
Iraq to southern Arabia as a missionary. He was the tenth direct, 
descendent of the Prophet Muhammad (P.B.H.). He came to 
Hadramawt, which is a valley three hundred miles north of the 
southern coast of Arabia. The Hadramawt was a country ruled by the 
Queen of Sheba and the people inhabiting there were called Himyarites 
in the ancient times. The Queen of Sheba who ruled over the 
Himyarites is supposed to have had her origins in ancient Abyssinia 
and had come across the Red Sea and founded a kingdom in southern 
Arabia. It was in her time that the famous reservoirs of Aden were 
built as well as the dam at Maarib. 

Ahmad Bin Isa was the first sayyid to migrate to Hadramawt, 
and was known as al-Muhajir. During the course of time the 
descendents of Ahmad Bin Isa spread all across the Hadramawt 
gaining influence over the tribes in the region. Whenever there were 
inter-tribal wars, the sayyids were called upon to mediate and stop 
the fighting. The sayyids were reputed for their kindness and 
generosity. It is recorded that in 1836.a ship belonging to the niece 
of the Nawab of Carnatic carrying pilgrims to Makkah was plundered 
near Aden. The unfortunate passengers were looted and shamefully 
treated. Only the intervention of the El-Edroos sayyids saved the 
women and children from the depredations of the pirates. The El- 
Edroos family had its genesis from a sayyid named Abdullah who 
lived around 1460. Many interpretations have been given to the name 
-El-Edroos, one of which refers to our ancestor Abdullah having slain 
a lion with a dagger, atroos. 

It was in early 1800s that my grandfather Ahmad Bin Alawi 
migrated to India with his son Mahdar, aged seven. Abdullah Bin 
Alawi landed at Calicut on the southwestern coast of India having 
come over in a sailing craft. Father and son travelled to Hyderabad, 
where many Arabs were already established, thanks to the patronage 
of the Nizam, the Muslim ruler of the State. Some of the Arab chiefs 
called the jamadars were given jagirs by the Nizams to maintain a 
military force and to mobilize a certain number of men needed for the 
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Nizam’s Mogul army. Gradually these jamadars gained much power 
and influence. Some even challenged the state authority by not 
permitting the courts to try their followers if involved in law breaking. 
The jamadars administered their own laws, some of which were as 
serious as mutilation of limbs. Due to this state of affairs, Salar Jang I 
decided to move the Arabs away from Hyderabad. He wanted them 
to be organized as semi-regular units of the Nizam’s army. Very 
favorable terms were offered to the Arabs and most agreed to join the 
units being raised. The Arab jamadars also accepted the terms given 
by Salar Jang and moved to Maisram, thirty miles south of Hyderabad, 
where they were lodged in two mud forts built in the Qutb Shahi 
times. When the Arabs were collected in one place, Billayl, an 
Abyssinian who had come to Hyderabad via Hadramawt was put in 
charge. Billay! was a pupil of my father. He turned to my father for 
advice, as a sayyid, my father’s word was respected. As part of their 
military uniform, the Arabs were required to abandon their traditional 
dress. The Arabs refused to give up, so Billayl looked up to my father 
for counsel. To set an example for others, he put the uniform on my 
father who was thirteen years old. Other Arabs got the hint and wore 
the uniform. | 

My father married Mariyam, the daughter of Ali Bin Abdullah 
of Zubair, near Basra in Iraq. Abdullah of Zubair was exiled to India 
by the British because he refused to recognize British sovereignty 
over his sheikhdom in the middle of the nineteenth century. For some 
time Abdullah was the galadar, master of the Bidar fort, appointed 
by Maharaja Chandulal in 1254 A.H. Abdullah had three sons: Ahi, 
who became famous as a horse breeder and the founder of Hyderabad 
government stud farm; Hasan, rose to be the chief accountant general; 
and Ahmad who died when he was less than six months old. Abudllah’s 
only daughter Aliya married Sir Mirza Abbas Ali Baig of Bombay 
whose two sons Mirza Usman Ali Baig and Mirza Rashid Ali Baig 
later became Indian and Pakistani diplomats with ambassadorial 
appointments in Canada and Iran respectively in the 1950s. 

The family settled down in Bangalore and had their own camp 
which even today (1962) is known as the Arab Lines. Before Abdullah 
Bin Ali left Zubair, he requested the British to allow him to take 
along his Arab horses to India. The British agreed and these horses 
accompanied him to Bangalore, where the horses came to the attention 
of Sir Brew Setton, the General Officer Commanding Southern 
Command. Sir Brew Setton asked Abdullah why he did not race the 
horses to which he replied that he had no knowledge of horse racing. The 
British officer told him that he would advice how they could be trained 
and run. At that time the Bangalore Race Course was situated on 
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what is now [1962] known as the High Grounds and where the Golf 
Course is located. The eldest son Ali was trained in racing and his 
two horses were named Desert Bon and Veriba. The two horses swept 
the board when Ali rode them. Ali was connected to the turf’ almost 
to the end of his life. 

Salar Jang I, having come to know about the family invited 
them to Hyderabad and appointed Hasan as the Superintendent of 
Police, and Ali was asked to raise a regiment.of cavalry. given his 
experience with horses. Thus the first regiment of Hyderabad cavalry 
was raised by Ali. The locality of Risala-i-Abdullah in Hyderabad was 
named after him. He personally selected every man and horse for the 
regiment. His knowledge about horses was quite impressive. Once 
someone came to show him his horse but could not meet him as he 
was out. On being told of the visitor’s coming and the purpose, he 
went out to see the footprints of the horse. On return he surprised his 
family members by saying that the horse must have lost one of his 
feet as he could tell so from the footprints. Thus his fame spread far 
and wide as an expert on horses. As commander in chief in India, 
Gen. Hope Grant considered Hyderabad Cavalry as one of the best 
mounted units in the country at that time. | 

Ali was commissioned by the Indian army to procure ferees 
from Arabia. With an advance payment of rupees two lakhs, he 
proceeded to Arabia and purchased 800 horses and shipped them to 
Madras. Unfortunately, these horses came to Madras.in poor condition 
as the dishonest procurement agents had not fed the animals well 
during the long journey. The government took 400 out of the 800 
horses and Ali was left with the remainder on his hand which had to 
be fed and kept before they could be disposed off. The financial loss 
to the family was so great that they had to sell all their property in 
Bangalore. Ali then returned to Hyderabad where he. was employed 
as the Superintendent of the Stud Farm located in Sangareddy, about 
thirty miles west of Hyderabad, which is still a flourishing town. 

I was born on March 3, 1899. My maternal grandfather adopted 
me at the age of ten. He had great ideas about my future education, 
but he died while I was still a boy. I remember riding a pony at the 
tender age of ten in Sangareddy where we lived, and this was the 
beginning of my love for horses. After the death of my grandfather, 
the family returned to Hyderabad. At seven I was sent to the school. 
I attended the St. George’s Grammar School which was meant 
exclusively for the children of Europeans serving in the State and 
only three percent native Hyderabadis were admitted. Every candidate 
for admission to the school was interviewed by the British Resident 
to the court of the Nizam, who was the ex-officio Chairman of the 
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Board of Governors of the school. During my interview I remember 
that I spoke half in Arabic and half in English, which caused the 
Resident to accept me immediately. 

I soon settled down in the school and stood first in my class right 
up to Senior Cambridge. One of the incidents I still remember per- 
tained to the Turco-Italian war of 1911, which had repercussions in 
Hyderabad. We had a mock battle between the European boys versus 
Muslim boys, each playing the Italians and the Turks respectively. 
The Muslim boys led by me beat back the Italians before too long. 
One of the British boys who was hiding behind a tree hit me with a 
stone cutting my lower lip which left a scar that is still there. 

In 1913, I lost my father and while still wishing to continue my 
education, I applied to the then Commander-in-Chief, Sir Afsar al- 
Mulk of the Hyderabad for a job in the Arab Battalion. He,at first, 
advised me to go back to school, but later when I explained to him the 
circumstances in which I was placed, he ordered the Officer 
Commanding the Arab Battalion to appoint me as an ensign. The job 
of the ensign then was to carry the Royal and Regimental standards. 
Thus began my military career. In 1916 I was transferred from the 
Arab Battalion to the Imperial Service Lancers and in 1917 I was 
posted to the First Hyderabad Lancers, which was then in Palestine 
and saw action with them up to 1921. When the unit returned to 
India, I assumed my normal peacetime duties. Social activities then 
included parties, dog and horse shows; flower shows, and sports and 
games such as polo, big game shooting, riding and the like. The British 
community in Hyderabad included civilians seconded to the Nizam’s 
service and military officers posted to the cantonments of Bolaram 
and Trimulgherry in Secunderabad. Unlike the situation in India, 
there was good mixing of Europeans and the natives in clubs and 
private parties in Hyderabad. 

I received quick promotions between 1919 and 1938 during my 
service with the Second Hyderabad Lancers. In 1938 I was promoted 
as Brigadier Commander Hyderabad Cavalry Brigade. Two years later 
I was appointed Major-General and Commander-in-Chief of the State 
Forces, a post I held until 1950. Second World War came suddenly 
and Hyderabad kept up its traditions of loyalty to the British Empire. 
For example two squadrons of fighter aircraft and a destroyer were 
paid for from the Hyderabad exchequer. In addition, millions of rupees 
were given by the Nizam and the nobility for the war effort. The 
Hyderabad troops served both in the Middle East and the Far East. 
I visited North Africa and the Middle East fronts during 1941 and. 
1942, including the Aden Protectorates, where I was shown my 
grandfather's home in Hadramawt by the British Resident W.H. 
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Ingrams. 

It was in 1943 that I was deputed to the 14th British Army 
Headquarters under command of Gen. Slim who employed me as a 
liaison officer between two corps under his command, the 4th and the 
15th; the 4th command was headed by Lt. Gen. Scoons and the 15th 
by Lt. Gen. Christianson. 1 was first sent to Arakan and was in 
contact with their forward divisions. The Japanese launched a general 
offensive in February 1944 from Northeast India which ended in the 
battle of Kohima where they were decisively beaten back. During this 
operation, the 7th Infantry Division was surrounded and cut off east 
of the Arakan. I myself ran straight into the Japanese troops but 
escaped capture by running the jeep into a khud, a ditch. With me 
were a British other rank driver and two signallers. I was at the time 
30 miles away from the main road, Bowli Bazaar to Bhuthidong. As 
we were trekking back, we came across a Japanese patrol which we 
tried to avoid by making a diversion. I was leading the party and 
came face to face with a Japanese sniper. He lifted his rifle, but I was 
quicker in firing my sub-machine gun at point blank range from my 
hip. He was the only man I killed in the War. We searched his 
belongings for any papers that could be of any use and found in his 
haversack two hand grenades. I took them out and the single NCO 
who was with me asked me not to touch them as they could explode. 
Eventually «ve got back to the main road having sustained ourselves 
for 36 hours on bamboo shoots. The Burma campaign lasted till 1944 
when I returned to Hyderabad and was created a eomnenon of Indian 
Empire (CIE)-the same year. 
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HYDERABAD ARMY 


Notwithstanding the fact that 86 percent of the population of 
Hyderabad was Hindu, it has been argued that they were not enlisted 
in Hyderabad State Forces. The reason for their exclusion was not 
that there were any restrictions on the Hindu recruitment, but the 
fact that the British were recruiting in Hyderabad under the same 
rules. as in the British India. Accordingly, the State Forces had to 
follow the British policy of enlisting men only from the martial races. 
Therefore we recruited, in addition to the Deccani Muslims, Pathans 
and Meos from Alwar and Rajputana in North India, the Moplahs 
from the southwest coast, and certain numbers even from distant 
Horn of Africa that brought the Abyssinians, the Somalis, and the 
Nubians. Arabs from Hadramawt were of course always welcome. In 
order to relieve the economic condition of the North West Frontier 
Province (NWFP), the British: colonial authorities at the Political 
Department asked the Muslim princely states of Hyderabad, Bhopal 
and Rampur to give employment to the Pathans in 1940. Therefore I 
went to the NWFP to recruit men to the State Forces. In Peshawar 
I met with Sir George Cunningham, the Governor, and stayed there 
about a month. I recruited 120 men from the Afridis belonging to the 
Malikdin and Zakakhel tribes. Another 900 came later. I did not 
recruit anyone less than six feet in height. The Hyderabad authorities 
-arranged a special train to bring them to the Deccan. Unfortunately 
these men were repatriated to the NWFP after the merger of 
Hyderabad with India in. 1948. In addition to the opportunities in the 
State Forces, the Deccani Muslims and the Marathas could be enlisted 
in the British Indian army. | 

After the termination of World War II, Hyderabad State Forces 
which had contributed three quarters of its entire strength, began 
returning home without their arms and equipment. The original 
equipment with which the State Forces went abroad was paid for by 
Hyderabad. The understanding was that on their return to India, 
these troops would be re-equipped at the cost of the Government of 
India. However in the case of Hyderabad Forces, it was observed that 
no equipment was forthcoming whereas other State Forces were being 
re-equipped, Despite several requests for the re-armament of these 
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units, no action was taken by the Government of India. Once we sent 
a party to the Kirkee Arsenal near Poona to collect arms due to 
Hyderabad; but the party was turned back at the last minute without 
arms on recéipt of negative instructions from the Army Headquarters 
in New Delhi. This matter was taken up by the Hyderabad Government 
in 1946 with the Viceroy and the Military Advisor-in-Chief, Gen. Moore, 
whom I visited in New Delhi. Gen. Moore assured me that he was 
trying his best to get the equipment due to the Hyderabad Forces but 
it was being resisted by the Defence Minister of the Interim 
Government, Sardar Baldev Singh, a Congress nominee. I then had 
a meeting with Qaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah and Nawabzadah 
Liyagat Ali Khan, the then Finance Minister of India, and later the 
first Prime Minister of Pakistan. I also met with Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar, another minister. I explained to them the situation regarding 
the supply of arms and equipment to Hyderabad. All of them gave me 
a most sympathetic hearing but it appeared to me that they were not 
in a position to come to a decision as to what help they could give to 
Hyderabad on this issue. Qaid-i-Azam Jinnah was most non-committal. 

During the Prime Ministership of Nawab of Chatari (May- 
November 1947), I was instructed to proceed abroad to explore the 
possibilities of purchasing arms and equipment for the Hyderabad 
Army. The Government of Hyderabad had transferred three crore 
rupees to one of the leading banks in London during the World War 
II. The money was transferred by the then Finance Minister Nawab 
Liyagat Jang, who anticipated trouble with a Congress-led Indian 
Government. The money in the London bank was kept as a general 
purpose fund to meet any unexpected requirements of foreign exchange. 
The Finance Minister of Hyderabad administered this fund through 
the Agent-General Mir Nawaz Jang. Mir Nawaz Jang belonged to the 
Hyderabad Civil Service and was a Deputy Secretary in the Finance 
Department. He came from a family that had served the British- 
controlled Hyderabad Contingent. 

I was instructed by the Prime Minister Chatari to travel abroad 
along with a technical advisor to the Government to purchase what 
was called “machinery”, but really meant arms and ammunition., In 
the first instance I was only to go on an exploratory visit to the 
United Kingdom and other European capitals; The purpose was to 
investigate what arms and ammunition were available suiting 
Hyderabad conditions and the means of delivery to the final 
destination. I was given a letter of introduction marked Top Secret to 
our Agent-General asking him to make funds available to me. I was 
asked to travel as a civilian on a passport made available through the 
British Resident. I went to Karachi by air from Bombay. I landed at 
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the Karachi aerodrome in early August 1947. As I was travelling 
incognito there was no reception for me at the airport. I proceeded by 
a taxi to the Palace Hotel and from there rang up Col. Iskandar Mirza 
who had belonged to the Political Department in India and was now 
the Defence Secretary to the Government of Pakistan. Mirza belonged 
to the family of the Nawab of Murshidabad in Bengal. A Sandhurst 
trained military officer, Mirza had been transferred to the Political 
Department. I had known Mirza when he was the Deputy 
Commissioner of Peshawar in 1941. Iskandar Mirza sent me a staff 
car and I went to his residence in the evening where I met his family 
whom I had previously known. We had a long conversation over scotch 
whisky and I told him of my mission. He advised me to get in contact 
with the High Commissioner of Pakistan in London who could possibly 
be able to help me. He told me that he would inform him through his 
own channels about the purpose of my mission. While in Karachi I 
also met Ghulam Muhammad, the Finance Minister, who had served 
in Hyderabad in a similar capacity in early 1940s. He later became 
‘the Governor-General of Pakistan. Ghulam Muhammad introduced 
me to his son-in-law who was also proceeding to Europe to set up air 
transport in Pakistan. He assured me that he would give whatever 
help I needed in London. He and I travelled by different planes to 
London. During the conversation, Ghulam Muhammad asked me a 
straight question as to what was the future of Hyderabad as he had 
earlier advised the Nizam to transfer his jewelry to Pakistan which 
the future Governor-General of Pakistan promised to keep in safe 
custody. But fortunately for the Nizam, he did not heed Ghulam 
Muhammad’s advice. 

In London, I was received by the Agent-General Mir Nawaz 
Jang who arranged accommodation for me at the Dorchester Hotel 
where he had his rooms and office. There I was introduced to Dennis 
Conan Doyle, a son of the famous writer Sir Arthur Conan Doyle of 
the Sherlock Homes stories. Dennis Doyle belonged to the Intelligence 
Department of the French government. I explained to him the purpose 
of my mission and he in turn introduced me to a man called William 
Rickets, an Englishman. Rickets, I later came to know, was an 
adventurer, who lived by his wits. He was prepared to get involved 
into any scheme that paid him well. Earlier, he had been implicated 
in many a coups in the South American states. He even won an oil 
concession in Abyssinia. Rickets explained that he could do the needful 
for us if we were prepared to pay him 20,000 pounds. At that time 
Yusuf Haroon, a son of Sir Abdullah Haroon, the Muslim League 
leader of Sindh, also arrived in England. He was on a Pakistan! 
mission to purchase transport planes for his country. When Haroon 
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heard that I was in contact with Rickets, he accompanied me to Ricket’s 
home in London’s Piccadilly area. I had another meeting with Rickets 
in the company of Haroon and our Agenet-General. It was at this 
meeting that we decided to pay Rickets the sum he required for arms. 
Rickets introduced me to another Englishman named Rex Hoyes, whose 
activities seemed to be on the same lines as that of his friend. Hoyes 
had served in the British Royal Air Force during the War. He owned 
a company called V.I.P. Air Service. Hoyes and Rickets were both 
middle aged. Hoyes, who was promised a share in the 20, 000 pounds 
started contacts with a South American embassy in London. Rickets 
further introduced me to an Iraqi named Haydar Pasha who promised 
to obtain arms via Iraq. He in fact advised me to go to Iraq to purchase 
arms through the Iraqi Government. Another person whom I met on, 
this mission was Gen. Festings, at that time the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. Previously I had known him at the Burma front when 
he commanded the 36th British Division. I told him what my mission 
was. Gen. Festings advised me to be very careful, otherwise I may 
land up in the Dartmoor prison breaking stones. Similar advice was 
given by Lt. Gen. Scoons, whom I had served in Arakan during the 
War. One day as I was walking down the hotel lobby I ran into Lord 
Mountbatten who had come to London to attend a royal wedding. He 
asked me what I was doing in London and I told him I had come for 
medical treatment at which he winked. On returning to my hotel 
suite, I got a phone call asking me to return home immediately. I 
came to know later that he pressurized my Government to recall me 
immediately. On the way back home, I visited Switzerland where I ° 
was told that six pounder antitank guns were available. I saw the 
gun being fired and the factory was prepared to sell it to us, but 
would not take the responsibility of delivery. I similarly visited Prague, 
the Czechkoslovakian capital to see the arms factory at Scoda. They 
were prepared to sell anything provided we paid in sterling. Again 
they could not take the responsibility for delivery. Sometime later, a 
Czech arms dealer in fact showed up in Hyderabad. 

Upon return to Hyderabad I had an informal meeting with the 
Nawab of Chatari and explained to him that it was impossible for 
Hyderabad to purchase arms overseas as it was not recognized as an 
independent country. The following morning after meeting with 
Chatari, I officially reported to the Cabinet my unsuccessful mission 
to Europe. I said that even if we purchase the arms in the international 
market, delivering them to Hyderabad would be difficult given, the 
landlocked nature of Hyderabad. The ports of Bombay aiid Madras 
were closed to Hyderabad as India had virtually imposed a blockade 
against us. The strip of land separating Hyderabad from the 
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Portuguese territory of Goa was being intensively watched by the 
Indians. Therefore the Nawab of Chatari suggested that I should go 
back to Europe to buy commercial aircraft to establish an air bridge 
between Karachi and Hyderabad. I made it clear that it would be 
possible for me to buy the aircraft on behalf of the Government, but 
the Government will have to work. out the details of air lift from 
Karachi to Hyderabad with Pakistani authorities. I was not given any 
clear reply to this matter, but I was told to return to U.K. immediately 
and purchase the aircraft. I again went to London via Karachi. In 
London I met Hoyes and arranged to buy a converted Halifax bomber 
for Rs. 350,000. This aircraft was to serve as a specimen for the 
approval of further purchases. We enlisted a crew of former Royal Air 
Force personnel ‘along with Hoyes to accompany me to Hyderabad. 
We flew from London into Karachi, from there we wanted to fly direct 

. into Hyderabad. Apparently the Indians were able to detect our plans 
and asked us by signal to land in Bombay which we did. The customs 
searched the aircraft at Santa Cruz and found a Louis gun in the 
possession of Hoyes. This was seized by the customs police, after 
which we were allowed to proceed to Hyderabad. We landed at 
Hakimpet airport late at night sometime in December 1947. I went 
home and found out that the Nawab of Chatari had resigned the 
Prime Ministership which had been taken over by Mir Laiq Ali. His 
brother-in-law, Moin Nawaz Jang, had become incharge of the Exter- 
nal Affairs Department. I was greatly disturbed by the turn of events. 
I informed the Private Secretary to the Prime Minister that I had 
returned and he told me to come to Shah Manzil, the official residence 
of the Prime Minister, and to come the following morning at 9 a.m. 
On arrival at Shah Manzil, I found a large crowd of the Rizakars in 
uniform. Mir Laiq Ali appeared to be extremely busy, but he gave me 
a patient hearing. It was obvious that he was not at all satisfied with 
my mission, and politely told me to go back and await instructions. 
After a few days I came to know that arrangements were made by the 
Government to return the Halifax back to the U.K. The information 
was given to me by Hoyes, who had in the meanwhile been interviewed 
by Mir Laiq Ali. . 

I was later called by the Prime Minister who himself explained 
to me without comment that the Cabinet had decided to return the 
aircraft and it would be handed over to our Agent-General in London 
for sale. I was also instructed by the Prime Minister that in future ! 
was to completely keep out of this matter and concentrate entirely of 
the armed forces and the defence of Hyderabad. I took leave of the 
Prime Minister and for some days did not see him, but kept busy with 
various improvements concerning the Army. During this period a tri 
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consisting of Sidney Cotton, an Australian pilot, William Rickets, and 
Rex Hoyes was formed to smuggle arms into Hyderabad to beat the 
embargo imposed by India. Cotton came to see me at my home along 
with Hoyes. Tall and well built, and in early forties, Cotton spoke 
with confidence. As I was officially told to keep out of the arms import, 
I merely listened to the two men speak. From Cotton I gathered that 
he was willing to take any risk to smuggle arms into Hyderabad 
provided the State made it lucrative for him. He was responsible for 
bringing in about twenty thousand .303 rifles along with other small 
fire arms and ammunition. I did not know the details of his 
transactions with the Government, as he was dealing with the Prime 
Minister, but I did. see him sometimes at the Percy’s Hotel where he 
stayed. Major Safdar Hussam Gauhar and Henry Luschwitz, the 
bandmaster of the State Forces were appointed to be the liaison officers 
with Sidney Cotton. Maj. Gauhar and Cotton became business partners. 
I understand that the Government paid Cotton, 60,000 pounds as fee 
for bringing in badly needed arms. It was widely believed that Gauhar 
and Luschwitz got a cut in this deal. Just before the Indian military 
invasion, Gauhar escaped to Pakistan in one of Cotton’ s routine 
flights to Karachi. 

At this time the Rizakars under Qasim Rizawi with support 
from the Government had become powerful. They held parades wearing 
uniforms. It was too late to suppress them through police or army as 
they enjoyed. support of the Government. I reported to Mir Laiq Ali 
that matters were getting out of hand. I told the Prime Minister that 
Rizawi was going about in the uniform of a Field Marshall and the 
Rizakars were wearing army uniform causing embarrassment to the 
State Forces. Nothing came out of my complaint, instead Laiq Ali 
invited me to visit the arms factory which had just been opened at 

_ Golconda.. 

A committee had been formed to manufacture and repair arms 
in Hyderabad as a result of the Indian arms embargo. It consisted of 
Collins, an Englishman and the Director of State Transport, Abdullah 
Husain, a mechanical engineer, and Syed Mahmood Alam, Manager 
of the Nizam State Railways. Alam was a close relative of the Prime 
Minister. He was also responsible for the Railway Workshop at 
Lalaguda from where machinery and equipment was moved to the 
Goleonda arms factory. I visited the factory and inspected some rifles 
which had been produced and in my.opinion the workmanship and 
finish was very poor. In fact it would have been dangerous to fire those 
rifles. I expressed my opinion to Laiq Ali, who did not seem te like my 
remarks at all. I did not accept those rifles for the Army. Instead 
those rifles ended up with the Rizakars. The Army was short of arms 
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and equipment. Most army vehicles were off the road as a result of 
the gasoline shortage and lack of spare parts. The Army had to 
experiment with pure alcohol which was obtained from the sugar 
factory at Bodhan to be used in lieu of petrol. Such was the state of 
affairs at the time, and with such poor resources the Nizam and the 
Rizakars were prepared to face the might of the Indian army. Mir 
Laiq Ali asked me to raise new units in the Army. But I refused on 
the grounds that there is no use raising new units without arms and 
equipment. He decided to go ahead with his plans anyway. He 
appointed Abdur Rahim, one of his ministers, in charge of raising 
new units from the Berar Muslim refugees who had flocked into 
Hyderabad as a result of communal riots there. Abdur Rahim was a 
lawyer and had no experience in military matters.He ended up creating 
an undisciplined band of volunteer army. The confusion that such 
rabble can cause can be well imagined. At that time I put in my 
resignation from the State Forces, but it was not accepted. 

In late 1947, a Standstill Agreement was signed between 
Hyderabad and India. It was during this time that Maj. Gen. Himmat. 
Sinhji, Military Advisor-in-Chiet Indian State Forces visited 
Hyderabad. I was instructed by the Prime Minister, Mir Laiq Ali, 
that since paramountcy had lapsed, Hyderabad considered itself to be 
an independent country and any representative of India could not 
inspect the Hyderabad Forces. Instead I was to receive Maj. Gen. 
Himmat Sinhji as a guest, which I did. We had a real heart to heart 
talk at my home where I had invited him for drinks. During the 
conversation he told me very frankly that the Indian Government 
was rather worried that the Hyderabad Army was supplying the 

_ Rizakars, volunteer army of the Ittihad al-Muslimin, with arms and 
ammunition. In reply I quite candidly told him that notwithstanding 
the fact that I had instructions from my Government that he could 
not inspect any units, I was very willing to put before him our 
equipment ledgers which showed what we had in arms and 
ammunition and he was free to select any unit for inspection whenever 
he wanted. When the ledgers were produced before him, his staff 
officer Lt. Col. Bhindra said he would like to see the equipment of the 
8th Infantry Battalion. I took both of them immediately in my staff 
car without warning to the unit and allowed them to make a physical 
check and they found nothing missing. The next day they selected the 
6th Infantry Battalion with the same result. Lt. Gen. Himmat Sinhji 
left-Hyderabad fully satisfied that the Hyderabad Army had nothing 
to do with the Rizakars in any way. There were restrictions by the 
Government of India not only on essential items like salt and petrol, 
but we were running short of whisky. I had casually mentioned this 
to Himmat Sinhji and before leaving his staff oflicer Lt. Col. Bhindra 
very kindly presented me with a bottle of scotch! 
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THE RIZAKARS AND THE COMMUNISTS 


The population of Hyderabad in the 1940s was roughly 86 percent 
Hindu and the rest was Muslim. This proportion had been more or 
less the same during the 600 years of Muslim rule in the Deccan. 
Generally the Hindu-Muslim relations were cordial through the 
centuries. A communal riot had been unheard of in the State. The 
first riot to take place in the State was the communal clash in Gulbarga 
around 1921. I was then a squadrom commander in the 2nd Hyderabad 
Lancers and was detailed to go there for internal security duties. 
Before my arrival, the disturbances were already over and after a 
short stay I returned to Hyderabad. A minor riot took place in Nanded 
seven years later in 1928 between Muslims and the Sikhs. Other than 
these incidents there is little to speak of inter-communal violence in 
the Nizam’s Dominions. The activities of the Hindu communal 
organizations such as the Arya Samaj, Hindu Mahasabha, and the 
State Congress vitiated the communal harmony that existed in the 
State. The three parties combined and launched a movement against 
the Hyderabad authorities. Their aim seemed to be to oust Muslims 
from their privileged position in the State. Most of the participants in 
the agitation were non-Mulki Hindus. For instance out of the 8000 
satyagrahis, agitators, released on the birthday of the Nizam on 17 
August 1938, only 1600 were Hyderabadis. The rest came out of 
Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, and even from distant North 
India. It may also be pointed out that between January-August 1938 
there had been only two communal riots in the State, one in Naldurg 
and the other in Hyderabad city. The Government was perfectly 
justified in placing restrictions on people comihg from outside the 
State to create disturbances. The Rizakars were an off-shoot of the 
Majlis-i-Ittihad al-Muslimin, which was formed as early as 1927. The 
Majlis was more or less a reaction to the anti-Muslim activities of the 
State Congress, the Arya Samaj and the Hindu Mahasabha. It rose 
into prominence during the presidentship of Nawab Bahadur Yar 
Jang. Bahadur Yar Jang was a fine orator and a popular leader, 
Unfortunately he died at the young age of 39 in 1944. With his death 
the Majlis leadership came into the hands of unscrupulous people like 
Qasim Rizawi. Rizawi practised law in a small town called Latur in 
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Osmanabad district. It was he who organized the paramilitary band 
of volunteers called the Rizakars. 

I was called by the Nizam sometime in 1947 at the King Kothi 
and asked about the Rizakar movement. This was the first time that 
he had consulted me as the Commander-in-Chief. In fact, for quite 
some time after becoming the C-in-C, the Nizam did not know me 
personally at all. All my dealings were through the minister in charge 
of the army. When I met the Nizam no one else was present. I explained 
to the Nizam that the Rizakars could be dealt with from a thilitary 
point of view. The army could disarm them and render them powerless 
if it was given a frée hand. Politically, however, it was a difficult 
issue, Although efforts were made by Qasim Rizawi to make the 
Rizakars a homogeneous body by employing retired army personnel, 
they remained no more than a mob and absolutely undisciplined. The 
situation deteriorated in Hyderabad day by day. The other major 
actors in the politics of the State during this time were the 
Communists, mainly in the Telangana region of the State. 

In 1946, the Nizam’s Government wrote to the authorities in 
New Delhi about the Communist menace in the eastern part of 
Hyderabad bordering the Madras Province. The reaction to this 
communication was vague, as they were leaving everything to the 
new Government which was expected to come into office in the middle 
of 1947 to deal with the situation. Things became quite unmanageable 
for the civil administration and the police as a number of officials 
were kidnapped and murdered or taken prisoner. The Communists 
formed “peoples’ courts” and distributed lands to the peasantry. 
Peoples’ militias were set up for the protection of village localities. 
The landlords who were mostly Hindus in this area took refuge into 
the capital. At times it was difficult to travel without a strong escort 
in the countryside. | 

As the Commander-in-Chief of the State Forces, I was approached 
in late 1946 by the government to send out the army to bring the 
situation in Telangana back to normal. I carried out a reconnaissance 
with armored cars. After spending a few days in Telangana, I realized 
that nothing less than a brigadé group supported by armor would be 
necessary to carry out limited operations against the Communists. 
However, my request for a brigade was turned down by the 
Government and only one infantry battalion with a squadron of 
armored cars was alloted for this role. I selected Khammam, a district 
headquarter of the same name as the base for army operations. 
Khammam had the advantage of good road communication with 
Hyderabad and the adjoining area was also not hilly or jungle to 
permit the Communists to infiltrate easily. The infantry battalion did 
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some useful work and in the next few months the Communist raids 
on the villages, kidnapping, and murders decreased. But the infantry 
battalion had to be withdrawn in early 1947 as they were needed to 
defend the borders with India. Had the battalion remained there I am 
sure they would have wiped out. the Communist threat. In many 
instances Hyderabad villages were located inside the Indian territory 
where the Communists found save haven. The Hyderabad army units 
were not permitted to chase the Communists into the enclaves situated 
in the Madras Province. At one point an alliance developed between 
‘the Communists and the Rizakars in the eastern districts. I reported 
the matter to the authorities in Hyderabad but no action was taken. 
A great deal of Communist literature was being distributed in 
vernacular languages published for the most part in Madras. Certain 
recognized Communist leaders of Hyderabad had gone underground 
while others moved about freely and no action was taken against 
them. Probably these were the people who were conducting negotiations 
with the Rizakars for a united front against India. However, no serious 
result came out of it. So that each group was. eliminated piecemeal. 
First. the Rizakars were dealt with and then after the merger of 
Hyderabad, the Communists were done away by 1951. 

To the credit of the Communists in Telangana it must be said 
that they established a very efficient village government in the rural 
areas. Crimes like highway robbery, theft, and lawlessness completely 
disappeared. People could go any where and leave their homes 
unguarded and no property was stolen. The Communists carried out 
an extensive propaganda among the women. It was their policy to 
give equal opportunity to women. The distribution of grain, fodder, 
and water was organized by the Communists. They developed their 
communication network, had their own postal system, and it is 
surprising how quick information was relayed without the use of 
wireless sets. As Hyderabad had no arms act governing the sale and 
purchase of weapons, the Communists in addition to the Rizakars 
were getting arms from various sources. A Government notification 
issued in 1946 instructed that.all arms with citizens were to be 
registered with the nearest police station. But no one took this order 
seriously, so that the arms registers opened for this purpose remained 
blank. Some arms captured from the Communists revealed their origins 
outside Hyderabad State which proves that the Communists were 
being helped from the province bordering Telangana. 
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FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHESY 


From the beginning of 1948 the political situation in the State 
began to deteriorate. In August 1948 the Nizam called a meeting of 
the Cabinet along with me and the Agent-General in New Delhi, Nawab 
Zain Yar Jang. The discussion centered mainly on the future political 
arrangements with India. After the meeting Nawab Zain Yar Jang 
accompanied me to the Army Headquarters. There he confided to me 
that there was a heavy concentration of Indian troops near Poona 
which meant that the Indians were preparing to use force to compel 
Hyderabad to accede to the Indian Union. Even before the actual 
outbreak of war on September 13, 1948, we had some experience of 
raids across the border. There were two incidents which brought things 
to a head. The first raid was at a place called N anej in the Marathwada 
area. Indian troops wanted to cross over into an Indian enclave inside 
Hyderabad. Normally they would enter the enclave after informing 
the Hyderabad police. But evidently in this particular instance the 
Indians did not do so despite warning. The Hyderabad troops fired on 
the Indians which came as a complete surprise to them. The Indians 
called in reinforcements. But it was too late for them. Well-entrenched 
State Forces, troops and the Rizakars inflicted heavy casualties on 
the Indians who were beaten back into their own territory. Later 
another incident occurred. A squadron of the Poona Horse of the 
Indian Armored Corps entered the Nizam’s territory from the Bezwada 
sector. It came 13 miles inside our territory, where a sequadron of the 
First Hyderabad Lancers were encamped. This squadron was taken 
prisoner and. spirited away into the Indian territory. Upon learning 
of this incident I rang up headquarters of the Southern Command of 
India which Lt. Gen. Rajendra Sinhji headed. He said that his men 
were rounding up the raiders and Rizakars and he would see to it 
that the Hyderabad army personnel would be treated well. I reported 
to Air Marshall Elmhirst of the Indian Air Force (IAF) that his planes 
were violating Hyderabad air space by overflying our territory. In one 
instance the Indian Air Force actually machine-gunned Hyderabad 
troops. In addition the IAF were photographing air strips and other 
communication facilities. E]lmhirst promised to look into these matters 
in response to my letter. He also said that he had been in two world 
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wars and aid not wish to see a third. 

Just before the Indian attack, the British Deputy High 
Commissioner came down from New Delhi in connection with the 
safety of the British nationals in Hyderabad. I promised hira that I 
would look after the security of all the British nationals and would 
immediately disband those that were serving in the State Forces. The 
Deputy High Commissioner explained to me that India was a 
Commonwealth country and if the British officers were fighting along 
side the Hyderabad army, they would be fighting against the Crown. 

I had prepared a plan based on the information I received from 
the intelligence sources of the concentration of the Indian armed forces. 
There were going to be four sectors for the defence of Hyderabad. The 
Hyderabad Intelligence Service had gathered fairly accurate 
information on the movement of the enemy forces. Our Intelligence 
Service was well paid and headed at the time by Brig. H.D. Napean. 
I knew that the First Armored Division of the Indian army was 
concentrating in Sholapur, west of Hyderabad on the main Bombay- 
Hyderabad road and this was going to be the main thrust of the 
Indiaia army to capture the capital. There was another concentration 
of the Indian troops in the vicinity of Nagpur in the North, in the 
South from Hampi, and finally from Bezwada in the East. The whole 
idea seemed to be to probe into Hyderabad territory from all directions, 
so that the State Forces would be dispersed in all directions making 
it easier for the main Indian column from Sholapur under J.N. 
Chaudhuri to march in. I knew that the Indian army was being trained 
for this particular operation for three months. The reason for this was 
that they expected stiff resistance and a very senior British officer in 
New Delhi had warned them to be careful about me as “El-Edroos 
could convert a mob into an army overnight.” They also thought I was 
organizing the Rizakars which I was not. According to my military 
appreciation, the maximum the Hyderabad army could delay the entry 
of the Indian army was four days. It was hoped that in the meanwhile, 
the United Nations would intervene and save the day for us by ordering 
a cease-fire. ‘ : 

The Northern sector was commanded by Brig. Taufiq Ali. He 
was a dashing polo player and a charming drawing-room 
conversationist but no soldier to command troops in action. The Eastern 
sector was led by Brig. Muhammad Hasan Khan, a very serious minded 
soldier who could have done his very best, but unfortunately there 
was nothing with him in line of troops and equipment; The Western 
Sector was headed by Brig. Syed Habib Ahmad who was tried ‘and 
imprisoned after the conclusion of the Indian military action for the 
murder of a British aviation mechanic named Rowan. The Southern . 
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sector was in the command of Lt. Col. Himayat Baig. 

The Indian military operations amusingly called “police action” 
began on the 13th September 1948. The main opposition to the Indian 
army came from the Rizakars. A Company of the State Forces 
consisting mainly of the Pathans were the first to receive the blow at 
Naldurg. An Infantry Company at Tuljapur suffered heavy casualties, 
but its remnants withdrew to Hyderabad. That was the total opposition 
from the Hyderabad State Forces, as the rest of the commanders 
obeyed my secret instructions to offer no resistance to the Indian 
army but to fall back toward Hyderabad. Realizing the hopeless 
situation that the State was placed in, I felt offering resistance would 
lead to ill feeling and harder terms of surrender. Accordingly the 
State Forces withdrew in an orderly manner without fighting, although 
they were accused of helping the Rizakars. ) 

From Bombay-Hyderabad main highway, the Indian troops led 
by Sherman tanks made a diversion toward Bidar. The airstrip at 
Bidar was heavily bombed as it was there that Hyderabad’s dummy 
aircraft made of bamboo sticks and gunny bags were located. Again 
the Rizakars put up strong resistance against this column of the 
Indian army and suffered heavy losses. The rest was smooth sailing 
for the Indian army. They reached Hyderabad on the evening of 17th 
September 1948. So ended the “Police Action” of the Indian army, and 
with it the Nizam’s Dominion. Hazrat Inayat Shah’s prophesy was 
fulfilled. : 

Complete panic prevailed in the rank and file of the Rizakars. 
Thousands of them not only threw away their uniforms but their 
arms as well in the tanks and wells all over the country. Thousands 
of them were arrested and jailed. The capital fell into total confusion 
as the Laigq Ali ministry had resigned and for sometime there was no 
civil government ait all. After the surrender Maj. Gen. Chaudhuri 
took over as the Military Governor. The Prime Minister, Mir Laig Ali, 
and his entire cabinet were arrested. Qasim Rizawi was also arrested 
from Darussalam and removed to the military detention center at 
Bolaram. Simultaneously all the State Congress, Arya Samaj, and the 
Hindu Mahasabha internees were freed. After a few days civil officials 
from the Indian Union began arriving and took over the administration. 
Except for the State Forces, all other departments were taken over. 
The Military Governor retained me to disband the State Forces, which 
began to take place gradually. The Pathans returned to the NWFP in 
Pakistan, the Arabs were repatriated to the Aden protectorates via 
Bombay, and the Meplahs were sent back to Malabar. The Muslim 
refugees from Berar and other adjoining provinces returned. The 
British officers in the State Forces returned to U.K. soon after the 
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conclusion of the military operations. Sidney Cotton and his gang was 
tried in a London court and fined for illegally flying over the Indian 
territory. | 
Sometime after the military action, Gen. K.M. Cariappa, the 
first Indian C-in-C of the Indian Army, visited Hyderabad. The State 
Forces provided a guard of honor. Cariappa addressed the State officers 
in which he stated the policy regarding the future of the State Forces 
and the officers’ absorption through Selection Boards. There was at 
the time 17,000 Regular Troops and 11,000 Irregular Troops including 
the Paigah forces. Only seven officers out of a total of 362 were found 
suitable for absorption into the Indian Army as Temporary 
Commissioned Officers. Some of these received permanent commis- 
sions later on. The rest were retired and pensioned off with generous 
terms. My connection with the State Forces remained until 1959. 
Laiq Ali was put under house arrest in his home in Begumpet. 
There was little restriction on his meeting with people. The only 
check was on people returning from his home. A woman representing 
the police was required to peep into the cars to make sure no one was 
leaving without permission. As the ladies were supposed to be in 
purdah policemen were not permitted to check the car’s occupants. 
On 2nd March, 1950, a car as usual left Laiq Ali’s house after the 
routine check. by the security guards placed there since his house 
arrest on September 18, 1948. Nobody realized that Laiq Ali was 
hiding in the boot of the car and performing his final disappearing 
trick. The car drove from the house into Hyderabad. There another 
car was waiting in which the occupants of the previous car were 
transferred and the old car returned to Laiq Ali’s house. For the next 
two days the police guards were unaware of Laiq Ali’s disappearance. 
Meanwhile the occupants of the second car sped away to Gulbarga, 
about 120 miles away in time to catch the Bombay train the next 
morning. A foreigner met the party at the Victoria Terminus in Bombay 
and conducted them to the airport. Airplane seats were already booked 
and Pakistan visa obtained for them under false names. The same 
foreigner flew off with Laiq Ali to Karachi completely undetected. 
India came to know only when Laiq' Ali called a press conference in 
Karachi. I was accused of helping in Laigq Ali’s escape. The accusation 
was that I was in correspondence with the Pakistani defence authorities. 
In fact the correspondence was no more than letters of condolence for 
my son Salim’s accidental death received from Pakistan Air Force 
and the Defence Secretary,Iskandar Mirza. Salim, who was undergoing 
training as pilot,died in February 1950 in Risalpur, Pakistan. The 
letters came to me via U.K. The Military Governor had left and a 
civilian government had taken over. I was arrested for my alleged 
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involvement in Laiq Ali's escape and put in jail for two months. The 
jail superintendent named Keshwani, a Hindu refugee from Sindh, 
treated me very badly. Keshwani was a rabid anti-Muslim fanatic. 
After an inquiry headed by Justice Pinto, I was released as I was able 
to prove my innocence. 

The Nizam was allowed to retain two Infantry Battalions to 
guard his palaces. One was the Arab Battalion and the other the 4th 
Golconda Infantry. Though a majority of Arabs had been repatriated, 
some of them of the second generation were allowed to remain in 
Hyderabad. There was some correspondence that I conducted with 
the Army HQ in New Delhi regarding these Battalions. The Army HQ 
informed mé-that they had no objection to the retention of these units 
headed by me and paid for by the Nizam’s Private Estate. Thus from 

- 1953 to 1959 I served as the Chairman of the Fauji Committee of the 
Nizam’s Private Estate. Earlier the palace intrigues had prevented 
my appointment to this post. 
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EL-EDROOS IN THE EYES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


A fair number of books have been written about the end of the 
Nizam’s Dominion. Readers wishing to pursue the topic may consult 
my two books Hyderabad State Under the Nizams, 1724-1948: A 
Bibliography of Monographic and Periodical Literature (Wichita, KS: 
USA: Hyderabad Historical Society, 1985) and Hyderabad: After the 
Fall (Wichita, KS, USA: Hyderabad Historical Society; 1988). A general 
account of the Hyderabad State Forces was written by Muhammad 
Ashraf, “The Hyderabad Army”, Military Historical Society Bulletin 
(London) 8, no. 31 (February 1958): 63-67; 8, no. 32 (May 1958) 75- 
79; 8, no. 33 (August 1958): 5-9; 9, no. 34 (November 1958): 32-36; 9, 
no. 35 (February 1959): 56-57; 9 no. 36 (May 1959); 82-84, J.N. 
Chaudhuri’s J Armored Division in Operation Polo (New Delhi: 
Regimental Publications, 1951), is an official account of the Indian 
invasion of 1948 as is S.N. Prasad’s Operation Polo (New Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, Government of India, 1972). - 

In this essay I will present the impressions of various actors 
involved in the fall of Hyderabad in September 1948 about Syed Ahmed 
El-Edroos. Before that a brief account of his life after 1959 — where 
he ends his story is called for. In that year Gen. El-Edroos left for 
Bangalore, where his maternal side of the family once lived, and 
became Secretary of the Bangalore Race Club. He died after a heart 
attack on July 20, 1962. His wife Nasir Jahan Begum had died some 
years ago. He had three children, a daughter and two sons. Khurshid 
married Maj. Gen. Anwar Afridi of the Pakistan Air Force (PAF); 
Salim, the youngest son, also of PAF was killed in a flying accident 
in February 1950. The eldest son Ali, born in 1925, has had a 
distinguished career. He retired as a brigadier in the Pakistan Army 
in 1972. He then moved to Jordan where he had been with the 
Jordanian Armed Forces since retirement. His monumental book The 
Hashemite Arab Army (Amman, 1980) is considered as the definitive 
account of an important Middle Eastern army. King Hossein of Jordan 
awarded him the Istiqlal Medal for his service to Jordan in 1980. Like 
other senior officers of the Pakistan Army, he graduated from the © 
British Indian Military College in Dehra Dun, U.P. Of the British. 
army in the Nizam’s Dominions, he writes: “We were driven over to. 
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the cantonment of Secunderabad to attend military parades, ceremonial 
functions, and polo tournaments to ensure close and intimate 
cooperation between His Majesty’s Forces and the Hyderabad Imperial 
Service Lancers in which my father served. We were, it has to be 
admitted, overawed and overwhelmed when, with a thunderous clash 
of cymbals, and an earsplitting blast of trumpets and a roll of drums, 
the massed cavalry and infantry bands assembled for the King’s new 
years’ parade crashed out the familiar cadence of God Save the King! 
(Cited in Dawn, a Karachi daily newspaper, Friday, July 8, 1988). 
Brig. El-Edroos passed away on August 11, 1993 in Amman. 

The maternal side of Gen. Edroos’s family is briefly referred to 
in three books. One is Bashiruddin Ahmad’s Wagqiyat-i-Mamlakat-i- 
Bijapur (Agra: Mufid-i Aam Press, 1915, vol. 3, pp. 159-60) in which 
he speaks of Abdullah of Zubair’s term as the galadar of Bidar. An 
interesting account of a meeting with El-Edroos’s aunt, Lady Abbas 
Ali Baig, is given in an American writer Grace Seton’s travelogue of 
India called Yes, Lady Sahib (New York: Harper, 1925), pp. 222-235. 
Sir Abbas and Lady Baig’s son Mirza Rashid Ali Baig (1905-78)’s 
autobiography In Different Saddles, (Bombay: Asia, 1967) also makes 
absorbing reading. A seasoned British travel writer described El-Edroos 
as “a superb figure of a man, a soldier of the finest quality, and 
exactly my notion of what Othello should be,” (Compton Mackenzie, 
All Over the Place (London: Chatto & Windus, 1948, p. 23). 

A less favourable assessment of El-Edroos’s military capability 
is made by Prime Minister Mir Laqi Ali (1903-71) in his Tragedy of 
Hyderabad (Karachi: Pakistan Cooperative Book Society, 1962). 
According to Laiq Ali “The Army Commander time after time had 
repeatedly assured the Nizam and the Government that with his 
present resources he could organize the defences in depths, so that it 
would at least be three months before the Indian armies could make 
a final assault on the metropolis from any direction. I did not share 
the optimism of the Army Commander, but believed that it should be 
possible for the armed forces of Hyderabad to hold the Indian armies 
from four to six weeks before they could reach the capital. This period 
I personally believed would be sufficient to rouse world opinion and 
bring the United Nations and the major powers to the scene.” (p. 237) 
On another occasion when El-Edroos expressed optimism about the 
capacity of Hyderabad Forces, Laiq Ali “seriously begun to doubt.if he 
was conscious of the gravity of the situation and if he had sized up 
the severity of the coming onslaught. I had begun to wonder whether 
his professional military gestures indicated his mastery over the 
situation or were imitations without substance. He certainly was a 
good disciplinarian and appeared to keep the armed forces in good 
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order, but was that enough to plan any real strategy and conduct 
multi-front operations? Another matter which caused me a great deal 
of concern was his very scanty knowledge of the geography and 
topography of the various parts of the country. He seemed to totally 
rely on his lieutenants in this respect and not infrequently I had to 
guide him in the study of local maps. The Nizam intently heard and 
fully shared my views and at once concluded that I should replace 
him with someone else. But the choice of any substitute of E]-Edroos 
at such a crucial moment was not such an easy matter. None appeared 
worthy of the task among the senior officers of the army; the 
appointment of a junior officer was likely to create serious 
administrative problems and possibly shake the morale of the armed 
forces at a time when it needed to be the highest. The Nizam and I 
deliberated for a long time over the problem. Another unfortunate 
situation was created by the resignation of the capable Chief of the 
Staff who was a Britisher and had received instructions from the 
High Commissioner of the U.K. at Delhi to resign, as he could not 
raise arms against one of His Majesty’s Dominions as India then was. 
Taking all the factors into consideration we finally agreed to leave the 
existing set-up undisturbed and make the best of the situation as it 
was.” (pp. 270-71) When the hostilities actually began on the early 
hours of 13th September 1948, Laiq Ali found out that El-Edroos’s 
“self-confidence had completely gone and he appeared very worried 
and almost completely lost. I advised him not to lose heart and face 
the situation boldly and do his best. Every message was now being 
put up to me by Army Commander and he was issuing orders only 
after receiving my concurrence.”(p. 276). : 

Sidney Cotton, the Australian. pilot who airlifted arms to 
Hyderabad gives an altogether different account. According to Cotton, 
“Mir Laig Ali in his book blames El Edroos: according to him it would 
appear that the Army Commander was incapable of taking decisions 
and that logical plans for the defence of Hyderabad were non-existent. 
From my own knowledge of El-Edroos, however, and from the 
subsequent reports I received from the men I had flown in to help 
him, I cannot accept this. He was I believe a most able officer, though 
no doubt he was severely handicapped by the withdrawal of his chief 
of staff and other British officers. My experience in previous weeks was 
that it was E] Edroos who had shown awareness of Hyderabad’s 
weakness by continually demanding an increased airlift, together with 
heavier arms and ammunition, and Mir Laig Ali who had applied the 
break.” (pp. 255-56) of Aviator Extraordinary, by Ralph Barker 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1969). Cotton further adds: “To blame the 
Army Commander, though, as Mir Laiq Ali appears to do, is unfair. 
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All the evidence that came to me from eye-witnesses confirmed that 
the bearing and outlook of El-Edroos was firm and confident right up 
to the moment his Government surrendered. Indeed his behavior was 
interpreted: by Mir Laiq Ali as overconfidence. The collapse that 
occurred inside Hyderabad was politica] rather than military in origin 
...” Ubid., p. 257). Despite his lack of confidence in El-Edroos, Laiq Ali 
found him devoted to his work, for during the war he saw that “The 
Army Commander had been at the desk for almost thirty-six hours. 
I advised him to rest for a while. He had a camp cot in the control 
room and stretched himself out. I took charge of the directions and 
told him that I would wake him up only if some thing serious 
happened.” (p. 282). Even more importantly, Laiq Ali did not accuse 
El-Edroos of treason as was done after the fall of Hyderabad by many 
people. 

Maj. Gen. J.N. Chaudhuri (1907-83) the Indian officer who took 
the surrender from El-Edroos and later became the Military Governor 
says in his An Autobiography as Narrated to Col. B.K. Narayan (New 
Delhi: Vikas, 1978) that he knew El-Edroos even before the fateful 
events of 1948, as he was posted to Secunderabad in the mid 1930s, 
where he encountered El-Edroos, “a tall, handsome officer of Arab 
stock, consequently somewhat distrusted by the native born Hydera- 
badis. Edroos had charm, a vivid personality and considerable personal 
courage. He saw himself destined for high positions ... Militarily, the 
British spoke highly of Edroos’s ability and continued to do so till 
1948, but there I had personal knowledge to the contrary. In 1938, 
during joint manoeuvres between Hyderabad Cavalry Bridage and its 
Indian Army counterpart, as a candidate for the Staff College on an 
exchange basis, I was detailed to act as Brigade Major to Brig. Edroos. 
In those five days it became quite clear to me that his grasp of 
soldiering was superficial and what is more, he was indecisive. He 
had a good manner at a conference but became very much less sure 
of himself in private. I said nothing to anyone at the time for it would 
have been tactless to do so besides being unmannerly. But in 1948, 
when I was planning for the Police Action against the Hyderabad 
State, this pre-knowledge of El-Edroos’s capacity gave me considerable 
confidence.” (pp. 101-102). Thus it is not surprising that during the 
planning stage of operations against Hyderabad, the then C-in-C of 
India, Gen. Sir Roy Bucher disagreed not only with his strategy but 
with his [i.e. Chaudhuri’s] estimation of El-Edroos. For Chaudhuri 
recounts: “Apparently Edroos had impressed not only the C-in-C, but 
also others on whose judgement the C-in-C put a certain amount of 
faith. The point behind this argument appeared to be that owing to 
the Hyderabad Army being well led, military intervention would be 
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a long drawn out process in which much blood would be shed. Here 
again, speaking for myself, I disagreed with him and was pleased to 
find that Gen. Goddard’s [the then British General Officer 
Commanding Southern Command based in Poona] opinion was much 
the same as mine. While not denying certain capabilities of the C-in- 
C of the Hyderabad Army, the most important consideration seemed 
to be that he had never commanded troops in operations or commanded 
and maneuvered large formations. Theoretically, however convincing 
any General may be, it is practice alone and preferably under active 
service conditions that really gives him the opportunity to judge himself 
and the opportunity to others to judge him. Edroos had not had his 
practice, as in peacetime he had only been a Brigade Commander, 
commanding the very old fashioned Hyderabad Cavalry Brigade. 
Though he had been appointed C-in-C Hyderabad Army just before 
the War started, once the War had started, Hyderabad had only sent 
a few individual units out of the State and those units in a L of C role. 
Edroos himself had only gone out of the State on tours of inspection. 
While admiring his personal charm, I had not been over-impressed 
with his military knowledge. Gen. Goddard agreed with me and 
thought it was probably not any fault of his own. Edroos was a poor 
soldier tactically and strategically, while during the War period he. 
seemed to have rather deteriorated as personality.” (p.. 149). Despite 
his unfavorable opinion of the C-in-C of the Hyderabad State Forces, 
Gen. Chaudhuri put El-Edroos in charge of law and order in the 
capital immediately after the surrender as he himself records in his 
Autobiography (p. 161). This trust in the defeated General may lend 
credence to the charge often made against Edroos that he betrayed 
Hyderabad to the Indian forces, as Edroos himself Says in his memoirs 
that he secretly ordered his commanders to pull back and give up 
without a fight. Whether Edroos was not telling the truth when he 
wrote the memoirs as the Hyderabad episode was still fresh (in 1962), 
or whether he was simply trying to please the power that be, no body 
would ever know. But the charge assumes significance in light of 
K.M. Munshi, India’s Agent-General’s observations about, El-Edroos, 
Munshi says: “Six feet tall and broad-shouldered, El-Edroos was a 
remarkable personality. In a drawing-room, he looked every inch a 
soldier. His manners were charming. He was socially popular, and he 
and his wife often met me at functions at the Deccan House and were 
very nice to me. In the beginning, he had been friendly with the 
Ittehad and Laig Ali appeared to have complete confidence in him. 
His notions of military action were derived from wishes. In the hope 
that negotiations would ultimately succeed, he was pampering the 
lttehad. His opinion, which was generally circulated in Hyderabad 
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and accepted by the Ittehad circle, was that the Indian Army was a 
bania army and Hyderabad could resist it for at least six months. 
Now that there was the possibility of a military conflict, however, his 
confidence was shaken... If the reports furnished to me were true, 
Laik Ali suspected him of disloyalty..I was given to understand that 
it was only under the advice of some military expert from Pakistan 
that Laik Ali did not replace him at this critical juncture”, cited in 
The End of an Era: Hyderabad Memories (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1957, p. 181). On the following page of his book Munshi 
confirms the differences E]-Edroos had with the Rizakar chief Qasim 
Rizawi. However, it is signiticant that a few hours before the Indian 
military Invasion, Mrs. El-Edroos met K.M. Munshi and “whispered 
to me that her husband was an ‘angel’ and that in his [i.e. El-Edroos’s] 
opinion the Police Action would: not last for more than three days. 
This was interesting enough.” (The End of an Era, p. 220). It is these 
events that lend credibility to the charge that El-Edroos may in fact 
have been in league with the Indians. Whatever may be said of Gen. 
El-Edroos’s capabilities, Gen. Chaudhuri was also less favorably 
assesed by his own compatriots, see for example Lt. Gen. B.M. Kaul’s 

poor opinion of Chaudhuri in his book The Untold Story (New Delhi: 

Allied, 1967), p. 477. 

When the present writer put the question of his father’s alleged 
treason to his son Brig. (Retd) Syed Ali El-Edroos of Pakistan Army, 
he wrote back a detailed response. Ali El-Edroos’s explanation is 
important not only due to his relationship to the General but also 
because Ali El-Edroos is himself a noted military historian having 
written a monumental account of the Royal Jordanian Army. According 
to Ali El-Edroos: “As the C-in-C, my father was hardly in a position 
to influence political events that were in motion in India in 1948. 
According to Sir Walter Monckton, the legal advisor to the Nizam, 
agreement was near when negotiations were suspended as the 
Government had knuckled under to the rabble rouser Qasim Rizawi. 
According to Mir Laiq Ali political negotiations were underway till 
September 1948, when an impatient Sardar Patel delivered an 
ultimatum to Hyderabad to sign along the dotted lines or else... When 
Hyderabad collapsed.as it was bound to, a escape goat had to be 
found — who could be better than the Commander of the Army who 
could not hit back. This is a common practice resorted to by politicians 
and illinformed civilians worldwide — pass the buck. As regards the 
charge of Hyderabad army not fighting, it was ludicrous to expect the 
two brigade State Army to last for very long against a vastly superior 
and experienced Indian army. Strategically the position was hopeless 
— Hyderabad was surrounded and blockaded. The Army did fight for 
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four days which is slightly more than an Indian Corps lasted against 
a Chinese attack at Bomdila [in 1962 in the then NEFA, North East 
Frontier Agency], or for that matter the Arab armies in the wars of 
1948, 1956, and 1967. Like the Arab world, Hyderabad had its surfeit 
of drawingroom strategists and wind bags, who had less inkling of 
war than an illiterate Hadrami from Tarim. It was a case of balloon 
pricked and political wind bags deflated.” (Brig. Syed Ali Edroos’s 
personal communication to the present writer, 18 November 1982). 
Whatever may be the truth regarding Gen. El-Edroos’s military 
abilities, every one agrees about his charm and grace. It was easy for | 
Mir Laig Ali to apportion blame from the safe distance of Karachi, . 
just as it was convenient for El-Edroos to put the blame on the civilians. 
But unlike the Nizam, Qasim Rizawi, and thousands of others who 
stayed behind in Hyderabad to face the consequences. of their acts, - 
Laiq Ali fled to the safety of Pakistan. It is always easy to speak from . 
the wisdom of hindsight regarding Hyderabad’s vulnerability and 
India’s might. Among the Muslim leaders who advised the Hyderabad 
leadership to come to terms with India before the military operations 

was Mawlana Sayyid Abulala Mawdudi (1903-79). In a long letter | 
dated 25 December 1947 addressed to Qasim Rizawi and others he 

implored as a Hyderabadi to realise that a military confrontation 

with India would be a great miscalculation. Instead an honorable - 
agreement with the Indian leadership on the religious, educational 

nights and economic safeguards for the community would be a wise 
choice. Unfortunately cooler heads did not prevail in the last days of 

Hyderabad. Mawlana Mawdudi’s letter is reproduced in Yadaon ke 

Khutut, edited by Mawlana Muhammad Yunus (Hyderabad, 1982), 

Pp. 69-81. While it is true that other Muslims in Hyderabad had | 
similarly spoken out before the military action, no one had the kind» 
of credibility that the Amir of the Jamaat-i-Islami had. In any case, 

Hyderabad had two fatal disadvantages, one was a lack of Muslim 

majority population, and the other was the geographic isolation from . 
the Muslim population centers in the East and West. These two factors | 
explain, above all, its collapse and not the individual plots and. 
conspiracies. 
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